LAAMAN: 
DON’T JUDGE 
ARMED 
STRUGGLE 


By HERMAN AND 

BETTY LIVERIGHT 
“A dangerous terrorist.” That's how the 
Bureau of Prisons characterizes Jaan Laa- 


man, one of the Ohio 7. He was the first of 


the political prisoners we were scheduled to 
meet at the U.S. penitentiary in Leaven- 
worth, Kan., during our prison trip last 
summer. 

Estonian-born Jaan Laaman came to the 
United States with his working-class par- 
ents when he was three, and grew up first in 
one of Boston's poorest Black neighbor- 
hoods and then in a largely Italian and 
Puerto Rican blue-collar section of Buffalo. 
He was a rebellious kid with lots of strect 
smarts, with a deeply resentful but political- 
ly unfocused awareness of the racial and 
class inequalities surrounding him and a 
marked propensity for getting into trouble 
with the authorities. At 18 he wound up in 
jail, serving a youth sentence for assault. 

That was a jolt, a pivotal point in Laa- 
man’s life. The brutalities of prison, in 
addition to shocking reports of neighbor- 
hood buddies coming home from Vietnam 
in body bags, put his life on a new course 
as a passionate crusader for radical social 
change. He completed high school in jail 
and after being paroled won scholarships 
enabling him to trade jail for college—first 
Cornell, then the University of New Hamp- 
shire. Those years for him were crammed 
with furious politica! activity: leadership in 
student peace strikes, organizing Students 
for a Democratic Society, mobilizing white 
support for the Black Panther movement— 
activities that lost him his scholarships and 
earned him a short stay in Attica for violat- 
ing parole. 


GOING UNDERGROUND 

Early in 1972, Laaman was captured and 
charged with complicity in the bombing of 
President Nixon’s re-election headquarters 
in Manchester, N.H. For that he did a 
stretch in a New Hampshire prison. Since 
then, in prison and out, in the community 
and underground, he has unswervingly ded- 
icated his life to the cause of “socialism and 
revolution,”—dedication that did not pre- 
clude his falling in love with and marrying 
his “dearest comrade,” Barbara Curzi. 

Working with a group of revolutionaries 
committed to opposing atrocities of U.S. 
imperialism, Laaman was now under intense 
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government surveillance and in 1981 felt 
compelled tọ go underground. Three years 
later, culminating what has been described as 
one of the largest manhunts in U.S. history, 


Laaman, Barbara Curzi-Laaman and three of 


their comrades were captured in Cleveland. 
Two other comrades were taken in Virginia; 
the group came to be known as the Ohio 7. 
The seven were charged and tried for bomb- 
ing U.S. military recruiting centers, a South 
African consular office and buildings of cor- 
porations dealing with repressive regimes in 
South Africa and Central America, as well as 
conspiring to overthrow the U.S. government. 

Laaman was found guilty and given a 53- 
year sentence 
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Toward the end of our day’s drive to 
Leavenworth, we reached Lawrence, 
Kaasas. We crossed the placid, willow- 
lined Ossawatomie River on whose banks 
John Brown and his contingent of aboli- 
tionists had encamped and from which they 
launched a furious counter-attack against 
pro-slavery forces who had assaulted 
Lawrence. 

This chance evocation of John Brown 
brought us back to a question that repeated- 
ly had been thrust at us, even by left politi- 
cal activists, and which we had been 
wrestling with recurrently on our journey 
from upstate New York to California and, 
now, into Kansas. How can concern about 
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the treatment of U.S. political prisoners be® 


expected to embrace prisoners whose meth?" 


ods of struggle include the use of vio- 
lence—so alien to a majority of progres- 
sives in this country? We had decided this 
would be the first subject we would discuss 
with Laaman. 

Laaman seemed so unlike the stereotyped 
image of a “terrorist conspirator,” that meet- 
ing him in the prison's visiting room was a 
shock. Laaman struck us as a cordial, ceremo- 
niously polite and reserved person with a 
scholarly air. He responded with instant 
enthusiasm to the chance of offering his views 
on the use of force. As it turned out, that sub- 

(Continued on page 8):, 
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Armed struggle 


(Continued from page 7) 
ject took up most of our time with him. 

“On the one hand,” Laaman explained, 
“we saw the huge outpouring of support, 
admiration, respect and love for Mandela 
when he toured this country—literally mil- 
lions of people were moved and inspired by 
Mandela, a revolutionary who spent 27 
years in dungeons and until very recently 
the American government called a ‘terror- 
ist’ and who to this day upholds the right of 
people to use arms in seeking freedom. 

“And yet, when this issue in respect to 
political prisoners is presented to most peo- 
ple and organizations in this country there's 
a wholly different attitude. It seems to me 
that for the past 25 years we've supported 
struggles in other parts of the world without 
being moved and motivated by issues right 
here in this country. This is much less true, 
of course,” he went on, “for Black people, 
Indian people and Puerto Ricans, but,” he 
shook his head and trailed off, “white 
North Americans.” 

“Well, sometimes it's a little tough,” he 
went on after a pause. “People say, ‘I have 
a tactical or a strategic difference with you, 
or with your actions—at least the actions 
which the government attributes to you. So 
I can’t support you." He spread his hands 
and smiled wanly. His next words came 
with deliberation: “And so the government 
becomes the definer of what are acceptable 
and unacceptable methods of resistance.” 

“That's why, I think, its a big mistake,” 
Laaman continued, “for parts of the left to 
take a hands-off approach on political pris- 
oners even if they don’t happen to agree 
with some, or even most, of the activities 
which led to their captivity.” 

Then, like a persuasive teacher summiariz- 
ing an important lecture, Laaman sounded 
authoritative. “We'll never reach any ulti- 
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mate victory in this country,” he said, “if we 
allow the government to define what we can 
and what we can’t do in opposing it.” 

“Ist it possible.” we suggested, “that at 
a certain stage in the struggle for a decent 
society, violent acts Troma clandestine base 
could alienate so many potential supporters 
that, on balance, such acts could prove to 
be detrimental, rather than ..." 

“I agree! I agree!” he interrupted explo- 
sively and explained that throughout the 
Ohio 7's period of clandestine action, he 
and his comrades hurdled innumerable 
logistical obstacles in order to debate in 
meticulous detail the appropriateness of a 
proposed “assault.” (The matter-of-fact use 
of that word by this gentle, studious man 
was startling). 


REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS NEEDED 

“Forceful means, ‘armed means’—those 
terms cover a broad spectrum, you know. 
The sanctity of human life to me, as a 
father, a man, a revolutionary, is extremely 
high. The right to harm somebody else's 
life, perhaps that’s especially accepted to 
me because of what the government has 
done to my life. So | don’t advocate terror- 
ism, the concept of using the innocent pub- 
lic to enforce any kind of political principle 
or position, But I can support in certain cir- 
cumstances the use of force.” 

“I believe,” Laaman stated, “that in order 
to build the kind of movement—a serious 
professional movement-—required to bring 
about basic change in this country, there 
has to be a multilevel effort in which all 
avenues of struggle are utilized.” Revolu- 
tionary tactics today, he suggested, must 
respond to the tactics our government has 
developed in recent years in its repression 
of political dissidents, “everyday govern- 
ment actions which would have been 
incredible twenty years ago.” He offered 
some examples: indiscriminate road blocks; 
fingerprinting of children, “on the pretext,” 
Jaan said bitterly, “that you might be able 











to identify the body of a murdered child:” 
the reinstitution of the death penalty in 
many states; the continuation of Cointel- 
pro-lype programs under other acronyms. 
“They chip away at our rights, piece by 
piece.” Jaan said. “We have to learn from 
our experiences of the 60s, ‘70s and 
*80s—the infiltrations, agents provocateurs, 
individual leaders set up and put in, jail or 
murdered. We have to learn how to build 
and protect our organizations more effec- 
lively. We've got to develop structures and 
methods of work that are not so vulnerable 
to government penetration. Our movement 
needs a structure for underground activity 
which can secure and protect itself when 


officer, kept on talking for a minute. The 
last thing he said before his warm farewell, 
was a repetition of the injunction he had 
delivered before: 

“We simply cannot let the government 
define for us what are acceptable and unac- 
ceptable methods of resistance.” 


On the next lap of our journey we ` 
stopped in Lawrence at a little camera shop `` 
to buy film. We told the alert and ‘amiable ~, 
young salesperson about our just-complet- . 
ed mission at Leavenworth, and he seemed *)": 
surprised that there were inmates ‘there ~~” 
whom we called political prisoners. We*> 5:4 
shifted to the topic of John Brown, asking © >" 
if he knew of any memorials or special sa il 





‘We simply cannot let the government 
define for us what are 
acceptable and unacceptable 
methods of resistance.’ 


and if the time comes. 

“If you object,” Laaman summarized, “to 
wailing until you've created a revolutionary 
militia, or until a general strike happens, or 
100,000 people are massed in the streets of 
Washington for three or four months the 
way the people were in East Germany in 
1989, well, I say these things don't happen 
spontaneously, That's why I'm convinced 
of the need for an underground movement 
in conjunction with a primary public, 
aboveground effort.” 

When the guard came and stood near 
Laaman to signal that our time was up, we 
snapped off the tape machine, too docilely, 
perhaps. But Laaman, raising a hand in 
friendly enough recognition of the security 
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The groups below have paid for their list- 
ings. For information about placing your 
group in the Movement Directory, con- 
tact Guardian Advertising, 24 W. 25th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10010-2704; (212) 691- 
0404. Please mention the Guardian 
Movement Directory when you contact 
any organization listed below. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


* ACT UP (AIDS Coalition to Unleash Pow- 
er) 135 West 29th St., 10th Floor, New York, 
NY 10001; (212) 564-AIDS. Group of individu- 
als dedicated to ending AIDS crisis by direct 
action. 


* Bertha Capen Reynolds Society 
P.O Box 20563 New York NY 19N22 


+ NICCA-Brigades 


2140 Shalluck, #2063. Berkeley, Calif. 94704; 


(415) 428-2146. Facilitates work brigades to 


- Nicaragua; raises material aid to help the pop- 


ular movement; sponsors Nicaraguan visitors 
on educational tours in the U.S., sponsors 
“Ventana” spanish language school and bub- 
lishes Bulletin. 


+ Socialist Party 
516 W. 25th St. #404, New York, NY 10001: 
(212) 691-0776. Mulli-tendency, democratic, 
socialist-feminist party of Eugene Debs and 
Norman Thomas 


+ Solidarity 
7012 Michigan Ave.. Detroit, MI 43210; (313) 
841-0160. For workers’ democracy, socialist 


feminism, independent politics and internation- 


+ Forward Motion Magazine 

Box 1884, Jamaica Plain, MA 02130. Bimonth- 
ly magazine of socialist activism since 1982. 
Send for free sample. 


+ Health/PAC Bulletin 

17 Murray St., New York, NY 10007; (212) 
267-8890. Nation's oldest progressive health 
policy magazine. $35/yr (institutions $45). 


+ Jacobin Books : 

Box 416, Van Brunt Station, Brooklyn, NY 
11215. Revolutionary books by mail. Catalog 
and review $1, free to prisoners 


+ Labor Notes 

7435 Michigan Ave., Detroit, MI 48210; (313) 
842-6262. Monthly news and analysis of unicn 
struggles and trends. $10/year 


sources of information in Lawrence relating 
to the famous abolitionist. He grinned 
sheepishly, “Guess all I know,” he said, “is 
there's a barber named John Brown has a 
shop a couple of blocks from here.” 

Jaan Laaman's address is: Reg. No. 
10372-016, USP Leavenworth, Box 1000, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 66048. He would like 
to hear from Guardian readers. 

Betty and Herman Liveright, former 
co-directors of the Berkshire Forum, are 
engaged in a project, “Their Chance to 
Speak,” to increase public response to 
the inhumane and unconstitutional 
oppression of U.S. political prisoners in 
federal, state and county institutions, 
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monthly. Politics, news, culture, opinion and 
lots of controversy! $17/year; $2/sample. 


+ Third World Resources 

464 19th St., Oakland, CA 94612. Quarterly 
review of resources from and about the Third 
World. Sample $1. 


* The VOZ Summary 

P.O. Box 8151, Kansas City, MO 64112; (816) 
561-0125. A biweekly summary of Nicaraguan 
news from shortwave radio (in English). 1 yr, 
$25, with 2 issues free. 


* Womanews G 
P.O. Box 220, Village Station, New York, NY 
10014; (212) 989-7963. Monthly feminist 
newspaper of national interest. $12/year; sam- 
ple $1 
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